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That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to have 
given to his difciples, and which that philofopher muft have 
drawn from the obfervation I have enlarged upon. Addijon. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. Addifon . 

This obfervation we have made on man. Add fort. 

Evil fpirits have contracted in the body habits of luft and 
fenfuality, malice and revenge. Addifon. 

There torments have already taken root in them. Addifon. 

It has been finely improved by many divines. Addifon. 
That excellent author has fhewn how every particular cuf- 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
heaven, or a ftate of happinefs, in him who fhall hereafter 
praCtife it. Addifon. 

21. Have at, or vj'ih, is an expreffion denoting refolution to 
make fome attempt. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him. Shak. Henry IV . p. ii. 

I can bear my part ; ’tis my occupation : have at it with 
you. Sbakejpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook : have with you, lady mine ; I take you at 
your word. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar . 

HA'VEN. n. f [ haven, Dutch ; havre, French. ] 

1. A port; a harbour ; a fafe ftation for (hips. 

Only love was threatened and promifed to him, and fo to 
his coufin, as both the tempeft and haven of their belt 
years. Sidney , b. ii. 

Order for fea is given : 

They have put forth the haven. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a good 
haven , being the port of a fair city. Bacon's New Atlantis . 
The queen beheld, as foon as day appear’d, 

The navy under fail, the haven clear’d. Denham. 

We may be fhipwreckt by her breath : 

Love, favour’d once with that fweet gale, 

Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 

’Till he arrive, where {he muft prove 

The haven , or the rock of love. Waller . 

2. A fhelter ; an afylum. 

All- places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens. Shakef R. II. 
Ha'veker. n.f. [from haven.'] An overfeer of a port. 

Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers, as 
receiver, havener , and cuftomer. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
Haver, n.f. [from have.] Poffeffor; holder. 

Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
Moll dignifies the haver. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

Ha'v er is a common word in the northern counties for oats : 
as, haver bread for oaten bread. 

When you would anneal, take a blue Hone, fuch as they 
make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peacham. 

Haught. ad]. [ bant , French.] 

j. Haughty ; infolent ; proud ; contemptuous ; arrogant. 

The proud infulting queen. 

With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

Have wrought the eafy melting king, like wax. Shakefp. 

, No lord of thine, thou haught infulting man ; 

Nor no man’s lord. Sbakejpeare' s Richard II. 

2. High ; proudly magnanimous. 

His courage haught , 

Defir’d of foreign foemen to be known. 

And far abroad for ftrange adventures fought. Fairy Sfueen. 
Hau'ghtjly. adv. [from haughty.'] Proudly; arrogantly; 
contemptuoufly. 

Her heav’nly form too haughtily { he priz’d; 

His perfon hated, and his gifts dcfpis’d. Dryden. 

Ha'ughtiness. n.f. [from haughty.] Pride; arrogance; the 
quality of being haughty. 

By the head we make known our Applications, our threat- 
nines, our mildnefs, our haughtinefs , our love, and our ha- 
tre( j Dryden's Duftefnoy . 

HA'UGHTY. adj. [ hautaine, French.] 

1. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant; contemptuous. 

His wife, being a woman of a haughty and imperious na- 
ture, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly refented the dine- 
fpedt fhe received from him. Clarendon , b. viin 

I {hall fing of battles, blood and rage. 

And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual hate, 

In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. Dryd. dEn. 

2. Proudly great. 

Our vanquifh’d wills that pleafing force obey : 

Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 

And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary fway. Prior'. 
Bold ; adventurous. 

w Who now {hall give me words and found 
Equal unto this haughty enterprise ? 

Or who {hall lend me wings, with which from ground _ 
Mv lowly verfe may loftily arife ? Fairy l^ueen^ b. ii. 

Ha ving, n f [from have.] 
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Poffeffion ; eftate; fortune. 

My having is not much ; 

I’ll makedivifion of ray pn-fent with you : 

Hold, there’s half my coffer. Shakefp. Twelfth Niak 

The a a or {late of poffeffing. J J 

Of the one fide was alleged the having a piclure, which 
the other wanted; of the other fide, the firit {trikina 
fhield. ‘ gjf* 

Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times, ^ 

Where none will fweat but for promotion ; 

And having that, do choak their fervice up. 

Even with the having. Shakef. As you like it 

3 Behaviour; regularity. This is ftill retained in the W* 
tifh dialed. 0t ~ 

.The gentleman is of no having : he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poinz : he is of too high a region- he 
knows too much. Shakef. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Ha'viour. n.f. [for behaviour.] Conduct; manners. 

Their ill haviour garres men miffay 
Both of their dodrines and their fay. Spenfer's Pa/lorals 
To Haul. v. a. [ haler , French, to draw.] To pull ; to draw* 
to drag by violence. A word which, applied to things, im- 
plies violence; and, to perfons, aukwardnefs or rudenefs. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon. 

Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakef. HenrylV, 
The youth with fongs and rhimes. 

Some dance, fome haul the rope. Denham, 

Some the wheels prepare, 

And fallen to the horfes feet; the reft 
With cables haul along th’ unwieldly beaft. Dryden's En. 
In his grandeur he naturally chufes to haul up others 
after him whofe accomplijfhments moft refemble his own. Swift. 
Thither they bent, and haul'd their {hips to land; 

The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope's Odyffey . 
While romp-loving mifs 

Is haul'd about in gallantry robuft. 7 homfons Autumn . 
Haul. n.f. [from the verb.] Pull; violence in dragging. 

The leap, the flap, the haul ; and {hook to notes 
Of native mufick, the refpondent dance. Thotnf. Winter. 
Haum. n. f [or hame, or halm ; J^ealm, Saxon ; halm, Dutch 
and Danifti.] Straw. 

In champion countrie a pleafure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake : 

The hautne is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie. 

Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 

Having ftripped off the haum or binds from the poles, as 
you pick the hops, ftack them up for their fecurity in Winter. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Haunch, n.f [hancke, Dutch; hanche, French; anca, Italian.] 

1. The thigh ; the hind hip. 

Hail, groom ! didft thou not fee a bleeding hind, 

Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow ftrake ? 

If thou didft, tell me. Fairy Queen, b. ii. card. 3.* 

To make a man able to teach his horfe to flop and turn 
quick, and to reft on his haunches , is of ufe to a gentleman 
both in peace and waF. Lode. 

2. The rear ; the hind part. 

O Weftmorland, thou art a Summer bird, 

Which ever in th e haunch of Winter lings 
The lifting up of day. Shakejp. Henry IV , p. ii* 

To HAUNT, v. a. [banter , French.] 

1. To frequent ; to be much about any place or perfon. 

A man who for his hofpitality is fo much haunted , that no 
news ftir but come to his ears. Sidney. 

Now we being brought known unto her, the time that we 
fpent in curing fome very dangerous wounds, after once we 
were acquainted, and acquainted we were fooner than our- 
felves expe&ed, fhe continually almoft haunted us. Sidney. 

I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. 

She this dang’rous foreft haunts , 

And in fad accents utters her complaints. 

Earth now 

Secur’d like to heav’n, a feat where gods might d w ell. 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her facred {hades. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vn* 

Celeftial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves ; . 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hyb'a loves. P °P e 5 Sp tin ff 

2. It is uled frequently in an ill fenfeof one that comes unv\e 
come. 

You wrong me, fir, thus ftill to haunt my houfe; 

I told you, fir, my daughter is difpos’d of. SkahjV au ' 
Oh, could I fee my country- feat ! 

There leaning near a gentle brook. 

Sleep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 

And there in fweet oblivion drown -a 

Thofe cares that haunt the court and town. ^ J/ 

3. It is eminently ufed of apparitions or fpe&res that appe ar 

a particular place. jp oU j 


Puffer. 


Shak. Hen. IV* 
Waller. 
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Foul fpirits haunt my refting place. 

And o-haftly vifions break my fleep by night. 

A All thefe the woes of Oedipus have knowi^ 


Fairfax. 


y'our* furies', Ind your haunted town Pcf, 

T hIunt v l To be much about ; to appear frequency. 

T ° ‘ I’ve charred thee not to haunt about my doors . 

I" boneft pTainnefs thoubaft heard me Qf$ ^ 

M Whe U re they molt breed and haunt, I have obfervM 

The air is delicate. Shaken t MM. 

Haunt, n.f [from the verb.] 

r Place in which one is frequently found. , „ , 

? We fet toils, nets, -gins, ^es and traps for beafts and 
birds in their own haunts and walks, and without any fal of 

faith .and confidence. J 

To me pertains not, fhe replies, 

To know or care where Cupid flies ; 

What are his haunts , or which his way, . 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. rnor. 

A feene where, if a god ffiould caft his fight, 

A god might gaze and wonder with delight . 

Joy touch d the meffenger of heav’n ; he % d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey d. Pope s Odyff. 

2. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt you have got about tne courts will one day or 
another bring your family to beggary. Arbuthn. John Bull. 

Ha'unter. n.f [from haunt.] frequenter; one that is often 
found in any place. . , c , 

'Fhe ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 

the vulgar fort, fuch as were haunters of theatres, took plea- 
iure inffie conceits of Ariftophanes. Wotton on Education. 

O aoddefs, haunter of the woodland green, 

Queen of the nether flue*. _ Dryden s Fables. 

HaVock. n.f [bafog, Welffi, devaftation.] Waite; wide and 
general devaftation ; mercilefs deftrudion. 

Havino- been never ufed to have any thing of their own, 
and now being upon fpoil of others, they make.no fpare of 
any thing, but havock and confufion of all they meet with. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Saul made havock of the church. /<f?jviii. 3. 

Ye gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addifon' s Cato. 

The Rabbins, to exprefs the great havock which has been 
made of them, tells us, that there were fuch torrents of holy 
blood ffied, as carried rocks of a hundred yards in circum- 
ference above three miles into the fea. Addifon' s Spectator. 

If it had either air or fuel, it muft make a greater havock 
than any hiftory mentions. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Ha'vock. interj. [from the noun.] A word of encourage- 
ment to {laughter. 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock , kings ! Shakefp. King John . 

Ate by his fide, 

Cries havock ! and lets loofe the dogs of war. Shakefpeare. 

To Ha'vock. v.a. [from the noun.] Towafte; todeflroy; 
to lay wafte. 

Whatfoever they leave, the foldier fpoileth and havocketh 
likewife ; fo that, between both, nothing is very ffiortly left. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

See ! with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 

To wafte and havock yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created ! Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

H. Vutbo y. n.f [haut and bois.] A wind inftrument. 

I faw it, and told John of Gaunt he beat his own name ; 
for you might have trufs’d him and all his apparel into an eel- 
Ikin: the cafe of a treble hautboy was a manfion for him, a 
court; and now hath he land and beeves. Shakef Henry IV. 

Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. Dry , 

Ha'utboy Straivberry. See Strawberry. 

Haw. n.f [ ^5, Saxon.] 

I. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 

Now fowand go harrow, where ridge ye did draw 
The feed of the bremble with kernel and haw. Tujfer. 
Years of ftore of haws and hips commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon's Natural HiJlory . 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and his bram- 
bles did not bring forth raifins, rather than haws and black- 

b A erries - „ . VEJirange. 

2. An excrefcence in the eye. 

3 - [)^3 a 5 Saxon ; haw , a garden, Danifti.] A fmall piece of 
ground adjoining to an houfe. In Scotland they call it haugh. 

Upon the haw at Plymouth is cut out in the ground ^the 
portraiture of two men, with clubs in their hands, whom they 
term Gog and Magog. Carmn\ n ...Jr 


term Gog and Magog. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Ha wthorn, n.f [ bae 5 =Sopn, Saxon] A fpecies of med- 
Hr ; the thorn that bears haws. 

Fhe great ufe to which it is applied in England is to make 
nedges and fences; and there are two or three varieties of it 
about London; but that fort which produces the fmalleft 
leaves is preferable, bccaufe its branches always <r r0 w c l 0 fe 
together. Miller. n 
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Thee Is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalin I on their barks; hangs odes i upon 
L uthorns, and elegies on brambles. Sbat.A, you l it ] 

The hawthorn flv is all black, and not big. Walton s Angler. 

Some in their hands, befide the lance and Ihield, 

The bouo-hs of woodbine, or of hawthorn held. Dryden 
Now hawthorns bloflom, now the dailies fpring. ope • 

The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves . 

Put forth their buds. 

To Haw. v.n. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk or hick.] 10 
foeak flowly with frequent intermiffion and hefitation. 

’Tis a great way ; but yet, after a little humming and haw - 
'ing upon’t, he agreed to undertake the job. L'EJlrange. 

Hawk. «. f. [harbeg, Wellh; Jpayoc, Saxon.] 

j. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently in fport to catch other 

blK "Do’ft thou love hawking? Thou haft hawks will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
pidure, than to cut his hawk' s meat. Peacham on Drawing. 

Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver {hoots ; or where the hawk , 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Th omf on' s Spring. 

2. [Hoch, Welfti.] An effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

To Hawk. v. n. [from hazvk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls ; to catch birds by means of a hawk. 

’Tis his highnefs* pleafure 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban s, 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.' Shakefpeare. 

Do’ft thott love hawking ? Thou haft hawks will foar 
Above the looming lark. Shakefpeare . 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke: 

He that hawks at larks and fparrows has no lefs {port, though 
a much left conftderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler 
game. Locke. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma baivks ; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior „ 

2. To fly at ; to attack on the wing. 

A faulcon tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a moufing owl hawk'd at and kill’d. Shakef. Afacb. 

Whether upward to the moon they go> ^ 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below, „ > 

Or hawk at flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know. Dry. J 

3. [Hoch, Welfh ] To force up phlegm with a noife. 

Come, fit, fit, and aYong. Shall we clap into’t round- 

ly, without hawking or fpitting, or faying we are hoarfe, 
which are the only prologues to a bad voice. Shakefpeare. 

She complained of a forenefs of her throat, and of a {link- 
ing tough phlegm which fhe hawked up in the mornings. 

Wifeman s Surgery: 

Blood, caft out of the throat or windpipe, is fpit out with 
a hazvking or fmall cough ; that out of the gums is fpit out 
without hawking, coughing, or vomiting. Harvey onConfumpt. 

4. To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. [From hook , German, 
a falefman.] 

His works were hawk'd in ev’ry ftreet ; 

But fcldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 

Ha'wked. adj. [from hawk.] Formed like a hawk’s bill. 

Flat nofes feem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
hawked one unto the Perfian, a large and prominent nofe unto 
the Roman. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

Ha'wker. n.f. [from hock , German.] One who fells his 
wares by proclaiming them in the ftreet. 

I faw my labours, which had coft me fo much thought and 
watching, bawled about by common baivkers , which 1 once 
intended for the weighty confideration of the greateft perfon. 

Swift's Vindication of Ifaac Bickerjlaff. 

To grace this honour’d day the queen proclaims. 

By herald hawkers , high heroick games : 

She fummons all her fons ; an endlefs band 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope. 

Ha'wkweed. n.f. 

The characters are : the ftalks are branched and {lender, 
the leaves produced alternately, and the flower confifts of 
many leaves placed in an orbicular order, and open in form 
of a marigold : the feeds are {lender and angular, or furrowed: 
the whole plant hath a milky juice. Oxtongue is a fpecies of 
this plant. Miller . 

Ha'wses. n.f. [of a fhip.] Two round holes under the fhip’s 
head or beak, through which the cables paft when fhe is at 

anchor ‘ Harris. 

HAY. n.f. [£re 3 , J213, Saxon; hey, Dutch.] Grafs dried to 
fodder cattle in Winter. 

Make hay while the fun {hines. Camden's Remains. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and hay {lacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears. Shakefp. 
f v have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs laid up 
m c ‘ * Ba con's New Atlantis. 
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